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Production, Manufacture, Commerce 











By Ray Hucues Wuirtseck, Professor of Geography, University of Wisconsin 
Cloth. 608 pages, copiously illustrated. Price, $1.72 


HIS textbook is distinguished by its discriminating 

selection of facts and by its rigid omission of 
the non-essentials. The text is simple, direct and 
teachable, with short paragraphs. It holds the student’s 
interest, from the first page to the last, because of 
its easy, narrative style and its clear and logical 
presentation of the important facts skillfully arranged 
by a master of the subject. 


The main unit is the country and more than one-third is devoted | 

to the United States. Particular products are also frequently taken 
up in connection with the countries where they are especially im- 
portant. The volume is thoroughly up to date and takes into 
account the mass of information collected in the latest censuses of 
the United States and other countries. The selection of facts is 
such that the book will reflect the existing conditions for a long 

| period. The book includes pictures, maps, diagrams, charts, reference 
tables, summaries, exercises, and index. 
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BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
Fourth Grade Book 


This is the first volume of a new series 
by HARLAN: H. BARROWS, Professor of 
Geography and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Geography, University of Chicago, 
and EDITH PUTNAM PARKER, Assis- 
tant Professor of the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy, The School of Education, University 
of Chicago. 

1924. The 


volume, for the fifth year, will appear in 
January, 1925. 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
has just been adopted for basal use 
by the STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Ready in August, second 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


By JosepH K. Hart 


Lecturer, The New School for Social Research 


This book is an elementary study of society from 
two general standpoints: (1) the development and 
organization of society and (2) the problems, 
tasks, and promises of society. It presents the 
main outlines of social evolution, indicates the 
forces and movements that are operative today, 
suggests future possibilities, and aims to inspire 
the reader to a higher degree of social-mindedness. 


The whole subject is treated non-technically and 
without bias. Throughout, the point of view and 
method of teeatment are in accord with the best 
contemporary interpretations of economic, politi- 
cal, and biological aspects of the social sciences. 
The author's attitude is realistic and not theoreti- 
cal, and he writes in a concrete, interesting, and 
readable style. 


As a textbook in social] science for high schools 
or junior colleges, this book will put the student 
in possession of the chief truths which have been 
brought to light by the sociologists. 


Cloth. vi+423 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.80 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 

















THREE-BOOK HISTORY SERIES 


| Bourne and Benton’s Story of America and 
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Great Americans 


The story of the history that great Americans have helped to make, and of 


the influences that have helped to make great Americans. 


for the fifth grade. 


Easy enough 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory American History 


Revised edition. 


Revised edition, with much new matter and many new illustrations. 
thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique excellence. 
growth of the nation through the life of the people. and gives prominence 


to social and industrial progress. 


A clear and interesting story of the European background 
and of the explorers and early colonists. 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the United States 


While 


It traces the 
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APPRECIATING BENEZET 


At the notable “ Farewell to Benezet” meet- 
ing in Evansville, Indiana, Miss Trimble, prest- 
dent of the Federation, said:— 

“In the school family, as in all families, there 
are certain virtues that make possible harmoni- 
ous living. The success of any person that 
becomes the head of the school family is very 
largely dependent upon the measure in which 
he possesses these essential qualities. If we 
are to keep on working against the many dis- 
couragements we meet, we must have a leader 
whose professional faith is unfaltering. For 
eight years we have had such a leader—one 
whe believes in his work, who really believes 
the oft-made statement that the boys and girls 
of today are the hope of the future, and that 
the education of the youthful citizens is a 
worth while task. And this faith is not a faith 
that is dead, but one that finds active expres- 
sion in an unusual enthusiasm which has been 
a great inspiration. Another thing that has 
helped toward the smooth running of our 
family life is an affability and approachableness 
that places Mr. Benezet among the modern, 
progressive superintendents as distinguished 
from the old autocratic aloof type of a not far 
distant past. 

“One of the chief aims of the Teachers’ 
Federation is to bring about a closer relation, 
a more sympathetic understanding between the 
schools and the community. We feel that Mr. 
Benezet’s active participation in so many of 


——> 


our Civic enterprises has very noticeably helped 
toward this end. For all the ‘inspiration and 
help that you have been to us, Mr. Benezet, 
we are truly grateful. I-am suré that I express 
the wishes of the teachers when I say: May 
you keep the faith—with yourself and your 
professional ideals, with the teachers who will 
take our place as your co-workers, with the 
thousands of girls and boys whose educational 
life it may be yours to direct for many happy 
and successful years.” 





The Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of 
Free Masonry in Maryland has prepared a 
Taxpayers’ Catechism on the Cost of Public 
Education which asks and answers some very 
pertinent questions. 

For instance, we are told that in 1910 Penn- 
Sylvania was the medium state in per capita 
cost of education, $5.92. Alabama was the 
lowest with $1.66 and Nevada the highest with 
$10.38. In 1920 the median was $11.43 (lIlli- 
nois), the lowest $4.36 (Kentucky), and the 
highest $24.46 (Montana). Maryland was 
forty-first with $6.11. 


titi > 


The child is a twenty-four-hour problem. 





THE PASSING OF FREDERIC BURK 


Dr. Frederic Burk, long principal of the 
State Teachers’ College of San Francisco, was 
professionally brilliant with as distinct a per- 
sonality as had any educator in the United 
States. He was ardently loved and admifed 
professionally by his friends, but was most 
annoying to those who did not enjoy his inti- 
mate friendship. 

It was thirty-five. years ago that we spent 
a week with him in Santa Rosa, when he was 
superintendent of that city. We had never 
known so brilliant an educator or so charming 
a personality. We then saw nothing of his skill 
in harassing school people with whom he dis- 
agreed. 

Later when he came to Clark University and 
wrote his tragic criticism of the Massachusetts 
schools, we saw and keenly felt the possi- 
bilities of his sarcasm, but in all the years our 
friendship was undisturbed, although we rarely 
agreed in our opinions of persons or policies. 
His later contributions to educational literature 
have been few, but the influente of his pro- 
fessional virility has been great. We have 
regretted that his personality failed to maintain 
the power and promise of those early days in 
Santa Rosa. It is nearly forty years since his 
magnetic professional personality impressed us - 
as no one had done before. It would have 
been comparatively easy for him to have im- 
pressed all schoolmen permanently as he im- 
pressed us in those days. 
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NOTABLE RELIGIOUS ENTERPRISE 


Six years ago Boston University entered 
upon a unique academic adventure. It believed 
that general church work, religious education 
and social service should have the advantages 
of the same academic leadership and the same 
scientific guidance as the fields of medicine, 
law, or engineering. Accordingly it started a 
School of Religious Education and Social Ser- 
vice, which sought to be to these fields what 
Institutes of Technology are to engineering; 
what Medical Colleges are to medicine; what 
Teachers’ Colleges are to education. It began 
the building of a high-grade professional 
college for the fields of religious education and 
social service. Research, experimentation, 
assembling of new data for new courses in new 
fields, the creating of textbooks and laboratory 
technique for a new profession—these have 
been the tasks of the faculty of the new 
school. 

Today the school consists of a group of 
interrelated vocational schools supported by a 
group of interrelated academic departments. 

Among the unique features of this school are 


‘a department of fine arts in religion, a depart- 
ment of statistics, surveys and measurements, 
a department of elementary education, or chil. 
dren’s division work, a department of young 
people’s work, a system of laboratories and 
supervision, general church work elevated to 
professional status, and social service as a 
Christian vocation. A vocational major js 
offered in ten different vocational groups. 

That the country. was ready for this type of 
service is shown by the rapid growth of the 
student enrollment from 105 at the close of its. 
first year to 425 at the close of its sixth year, 
The trustees of Boston University have an- 
nounced that the Claflin Building, 20 Beacon 
street, will be the home of the school after 
September I. This attractive six-story building 
overlooking the State House and Boston Com- 
mon will provide enlarged facilities for this, 
important school, which will also use class- 
rooms in the Congregational Building, which 
is next door, and will also continue to use 
space in Temple Hall and the Bulfinch street 
church. 





2° 
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CURRICULUM REVISION IN DENVER 


Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon has the 
most heroic and efficient plan for the revision 
of the curriculum of which we know. The Board 
of Education appropriated $32,000, which the 
superintendent is using in various ways to 
supplement.the work of committees of teachers 
who have been engaged for a year and a half 
in studying the various problems of the cur- 
riculum revision program, and several educa- 
tors of national reputation have recently been 
brought to Denver. 

Under the leadership of Assistant Superin- 
tendent Threlkeld and under the direct guid- 
ance of Dr. L. T. Hopkins, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Colorado, and W. D. 
Armentrout, professor of education, Colorado 
State Teachers College, who have devoted 
about half of their time to the Denver pro- 
gram during the past several months, these 
committees have studied what has been done 
the country over in the various fields, together 
with the underlying principles involved. In 
some cases tentative reorganized courses of 
study have been drafted. The work has 
reached the point where the opinions and sug- 
gestions of experts in the various fields were 
desired. 

Dr. Ernest Horn of the University of Iowa 
spent the day of October 30 in conference with 
the superintendent and administrative staff on 
‘methods of procedure—how to capitalize on 
the contributions which have been made in the 
different parts of the country. He will return 
’ at a later date for further work in a special 


field. 


Dr. F. G. Bonser, Teachers College, Columbia. 
University, spent the week of January 28 to 
February 1 in Denver, discussing the general 
problems of curriculum making. He gave 
special attention to the place and content of 
the industrial arts courses. 

Dr. W. S. Gray, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, came for three: 
days, February 4, 5, and 6, to discuss the 
methods of evaluating and selecting the con- 
tent of the reading, language, and English 
work. 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, director, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spent the week of February 11 to 15 in Denver. 
His time was given over largely to the various 
science committees. 

Dr. F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, was 
in Denver on March 12, 13, and 14, discussing 
the problems involved in commercial education. 

Dr. John C. Stone, Montclair State Normal 
School, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, was 
called March 19, 20, and 21 for suggestions im 
the elementary mathematics field. 

Dr. Harold O. Rugg, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, spent 
the week of March 25 to 29 with the commit- 
tees which are organizing the social science 
courses for elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools. 

The schedule already arranged provides fot 
the bringing of several other men to Denver 
during the remaining weeks of the school year 
to work on other phases of this program 
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FIFTY DAYS—(IV.) 


A, E, WINSHIP 
IN NORTH DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


Monday, February 11, found me in Dick- 
inson, North Dakota, the latest of the created 
State Normal Schools, in the finest normal 
school building in the state. We have never 
seen as much local devotion to an institution 
for teacher preparation as there. The plant is 
one of the best built directly for normal 
school work since the World War, and as there 
was a limit to cost, much of the money has 
been raised by private subscription. Principal 
S. T. May is certainly a notable community 
leader. He rallied all the banks and business 
houses, even the farmers of the country round 
about. 

For instance, their auditorium, the best of 
any educational institution in the state, reached 
the limit of all public appropriation and private 
subscription with no money for seating. Mr. 
May planned for opera chairs presented by in- 
dividuals. The idea caught the alumni and 
hundreds of friends whom the subscription 
scheme had not escaped. 

VALLEY CITY NORMAL SCHOOL is by 
far the oldest teacher-training institution in 
the state, but it has the maturity of culture 
and scholarship ‘which is revealed in equipment 
and professional faculty. Principal C. E. Allen 
has no idea of resting on the laurels won by 
others, but under his leadership they have a 
fine president’s home, and I had the honor of 
dedicating the best building for the physical 
department in the Northwest. 

MAYVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
C. C. Swain, principal, has developed fine 
leadership. The county superintendent and the 
city superintendents of the district joined most 
heartily in making our meeting there a notable 
success. Although there have been several 
changes in the principalships they have all 
been prominent community leaders, and this is 
manifest in several ways. Dr. Swain had his 
especial preparation for this service with Dr. 
Homer H. Seerley of Cedar Falls, Iowa, than 
which nothing could be better. 

GEORGE A. McFARLAND OF MINOT 
NORMAL SCHOOL has done such noble re- 
habilitating service there that we genuinely 
regretted that we could not have a day with 


him. He is the senior in service of all the edu- 
cational leaders of the state. 

MISS MINNIE J. NIELSON, state super- 
intendent, has the great distinction of having 
won several elections utterly regardless of the 
political complexion of the state. She was ‘for 
several years superintendent of one of the larg- 
est counties of the state. Few state leaders have 
impressed themselves upon a state as inspir- 
ingly as has Miss Nielson. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY, at Grand 
Forks, Dr. Thomas F. Kane, president, is hav- 
ing interesting leadership. We knew this uni- 
versity under its first president, Colonel Homer 
B. Sprague, a delightful friend of ours when 
he was principal of the Boston Normal School; 
yes, before that, when he was principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School at New Brit- 
ain, and we have known this university under 
every president. We have also known Presi- 
dent Kane in his three university presidencies 
in Washington State, in Michigan and in North 
Dakota, which made it unusually interesting 
to be there this winter. No one has demon- 
strated better sanity in dealing with trying 
situations than has he. 

THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
—The Fargo institution has been a leader in 
the developments of North Dakota, and an im- 
portant recent president is now an important 
representative of the people in the United 
States Senate, senior to Senator Lynn J. 
Fraser. Senator Ladd is thought to have ren- 
dered the cause of the North Dakota farmers 
the greatest scientific service of any of the 
leaders. His successor, John L. Coulter, is the 
most heroic champion of genuine reform for 
farmers, by farmers, that we have heard on 
the platform. 

My real delight in this week-end at Fargo 
was being the guest of Professor Cap E. 
Miller’s family. Since we recently spoke of 
his service in “ Who’s Who and What They 
Do,” we must be content with saying that with 
intimate acquaintance of thirty years we have 
never enjoyed more or been more proud of his 
achievement than in his college work in Feb- 
ruary, 1924. 


MINNESOTA NORMAL SCHOOLS 


As the days were getting few before the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
which was our destination, we could only visit 
the Teachers’ Colleges that were on our route. 

MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA, was easy, be- 
cause it was just across the Red River from 
Fargo, and one of the most refreshing social 
events of the fifty days’ was a delightful dinner 
party in Fargo by long-time friends of Moor- 
head. 

Frank M. Weld made this Normal School 


famous, which at the time was no easy mat- 


ter. Since then Mr. Weld has found it easy to 
render famous service editorially as well as 
institutionally, and his influence on teacher 
training in Minnesota will abide for many a 
year. 

PRESIDENT R. B. MacLEAN, who came 
to the Moorhead School from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, is giving the institution the 
latest word in professional progress, and his 
faculty is endorsing his effort ardently. 
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WINONA NORMAL SCHOOL.—We_ know 
of no State Normal School that has 
been honored in the same way that the Winona 
School has been. The long-time famous secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, the 
first secretary to make it his whole business 
to build up the membership, Irwin Shepard, 
was promoted to his national service from the 
principalship of the Winona School, and Dr. 
Millspaugh went from this principalship to 
Los Angeles, where he rescued a waif on the 
hillside and prepared the way to turn over to 
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Dr. E, C. Moore a beautiful educational plant 
which Dr. Moore has made into a branch of 
the State University of California. 


Dr. Guy Maxwell has been able to magnify 
the institution which he inherited into one of 
the outstanding Normal Schools or State 
Teachers’ Colleges of the country. No man has 
made larger contributions to the professional- 
izing of the National Association of State 
Teachers’ Colleges than has President Maxwell 
of Winona. 





ENCOURAGE TEACHING 


Hq. E. 








I heartily agree with the spirit of the article 


in the March 27 number of the Journal 
of Education under the heading, “ Best 
Abilities Diverted from Teaching.” In my 


judgment, however, it is rather laudable that 
young men who will teach aspire to positions 
of leadership in the educational world. 
line with the aspiration of the lawyer to be- 
come a judge and of the engineer to become 
factory superintendent or works manager even 
though it may take him from the direct service 
of his profession. 

Why not give young people the facts about 
the varied opportunities and restrictions in the 
many and varied types of teaching, and also 
point out the other fields of educational ser- 
vice? Young people ought to be given the 
facts. 

I enclose some “ Facts for Prospective Edu- 
cators” used by the University of West Vir- 
ginia :— 

Those who expect unusual rewards and ad- 
vancement in the field of education must gain 
a thorough knowledge of the following pro- 
fessional studies: Philosophy of education, his- 
tory of education, educational psychology, edu- 
cational sociology, teaching methods, the super- 
vision of instructors, educational administra- 
tion. 

Graduation from an approved State Normal 
School or its equivalent is required of candi- 
dates for grade school teaching positions in 
practically all American cities. 

Teaching positions in township schools are 
sometimes given to high school graduates. 
Without further education country school 
teachers can hope for little in the way of pro- 
fessional advancement. 

No field offers better opportunities for ser- 
vice than the teaching profession. 

For young men who are more interested in 
executive and administrative work than in 
scholarship in some special field of study, pub- 
lic school work offers a most attractive future. 

‘For high school and college teaching posi- 
tions the following are required: Sound scholar- 





University of West Virginia 
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STONE 


ship, thorough preparation, natural ability, a 
liking for youth, a love of study, professional 
training. 

Every great state university has its school 
of education or department in which profes- 
sional preparation may be secured. 

Normal school graduates may advance by 
means of experience and further education in 
colleges and professional schools. 

Probably no occupation offers so many re- 
wards and satisfactions other than along finan- 
cial lines as does the teaching profession. 

In addition to the opportunities in classroom 
teaching there are many special fields of edu- 
cational work which offer both interesting and 
attractive life careers. Some of these are: 
Psychological examiner, educational  statisti- 
cian, vocational director, boys’ counselor, girls’ 
counselor, university dean of men, university 
dean of women. ; 

In most instances the young high school 
teacher will be required to teach more than 
one subject. 

The records of college bureaus of appointments 
of teachers’ colleges show that the demand for 
capable teachers is much greater than the 
available supply. This is particularly true of 


teachers of vocational subjects, mathematics 
and science. 
Physical directors, school dentists, . school 


physicians, school nurses, business managers, 
school architects, truant officers, stenographers 
and bookkeepers are all employed by large city 
school systems. 

Educational journalism offers opportunities 
for professional growth. Summer schools, uni- 
versity extension courses, graduate study, cor- 
respondence instruction and home study offer 
opportunities for preparation leading to ad- 
vancement. 

Opportunities exist for both men and women 
in the administration of standard tests in large 
school systems and in the tabulation of results. 

All teachers must possess the proper state 
or local certificate enumerating the branches in 
which the holder is entitled to teach. 
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A PROJECT ON BOOKS 


JANE FENWICK KILPATRICK 


Clarence A. Cook School, New Bedford, Mass. 


[An experiment to encourage the reading of good books.] 


1. Selection. 

a.Book Week a list of books with the 
authors’ names was sent to each class by 
the assistant superintendent of schools. 
This suggested the following :— 

. Analysis. 

a. The list was read to the class and then put 
on the bulletin board in the room. 

b. Pupils. were asked to make a note of how 
many of the books they had read and how 
many they owned. 

c. The report was taken tlte following day. 
The result was that many pupils had read, 
at least, two books; some had read several; 
a few not any. Several pupils owned some 
of the books. 

d.The pupils who owned the books volun- 
teered to lend them to other members of 
the class. 

e. This called for suggestions as to how we 
should keep track of the books. 

f. Pupils suggested cards and a library sys- 
tem, which met with the unanimous 
approval of the entire class. 

g. They elected a librarian and assistants, 
who marked the books, prepared the books 
and card catalogue, and placed the books 
in our room bookcase ready for distribu- 
tion. 

h. At this point another suggestion was made 
by one of the pupils. This was that we 
should have a box on the teacher’s desk, 
where pupils could drop change so that we 
might buy books for our new library. The 
first week we had two dollars in the box 
and we have had a good sum every week 
since, 

i. When we are ready to buy a book we all 
go over the list of books we own and also 
those we wish to own. Then we vote on 
the book we shall buy. (When a new book 
arrives, and is placed on the shelf and 
marked ready for distribution, it is a 
pleasure to watch the expressions of satis- 
faction on those children’s faces. It is 
their very own and they love it.) 

j. We have a regular library system allowing 
a book out two weeks with a fine of two 
cents a day on books overdue. As the 
pupils voted to do this they are very care- 
ful about paying their fines. This money 
goes into the book fund. 

k. At this point every pupil in the room was 
eagerly awaiting his turn to have a book. 
At first, and even now, we haven’t enough 
books for every pupil in the class. Because 
of this, they draw names and in this way 


have an equal chance for the books. <As- 
our money keeps coming in we shall have 
enough books for every member sometime. 


3. Progress. 
a. From my collection of “ Mentor” pictures, 


I took the ones relating to literature, and. 
hung them up for the class to observe. 
On the back of each picture is a short 
biography of the author’s life or the de- 
scription of the scene in the picture. 


. The pupils were much interested in these 


pictures. This was what I had hoped for. 
I told them that they might choose the 
one that they liked best and present the 
story of that author’s life to the class. 
They could also give a review of a book 
by the same author if they wished. I tried 
to make the work entirely optional so that 
it might not appear to be such a task. It 
had the desired result, for every pupil took 
part. 


. This developed into just what I was aim- 


ing for—book reviews. No pupil was 
urged to give a review, but through hearing 
others, every pupil in my classes to date 
has given a review. Sometimes when two 
or more pupils have read the same book 
they plan to give a synopsis of the story 
together. This has been very interesting. 


.Once a month we have written book re- 


views. The class chooses a committee to 
read these, and with the teacher, they 
select the best ones to be read to the 
class. They are then put on the bulletin 
board where visitors may see them. There 
is great rivalry among the pupils, for they 
all want a review chosen for the bulletin 
board. 


.A test on authors. A week before this 


test is given I announce that a written 
contest will be held to see how familiar 
the class has become with our authors. 
The pupils having the greatest number 
have their names posted on the bulletin 
board. From the beginning the pupils have 
studied the pictures of the authors in- 
tensely so that they may do well in these 
tests. 


f. The test. Every pupil is given a sheet of 


paper on which he is to write his name 
and the numbers 1-25 in a column below 
it. As I hold up a picture, they write the 
author’s name against the number and 
also the name of a book which he has 
written. The name must be written when 
the picture is shown and not filled in later. 
I allow one minute for each picture. At 






























































































































































































































































































































































g. Competition story-telling. This 


k. Socialized recitations. A 


the end of the test the pupils exchange 
papers and we correct them together. The 
results are tabulated on the board and the 
names of those having the greatest num- 
ber correct are posted on the bulletin 
board. The children like these tests so 
much that they ask to have them oftener 
than once a month. For variety I fre- 
quently give the name of the book and 
have the class write the name of the 
author. We then proceed as before. 
follows 
the authors’ test, and is entirely voluntary. 
The pupils select their own stories, which 
may be either a book review or an incident 
from a book read. Even the most diffident 
pupils enter into this work after the first 
ones have given them courage. Each pupil 
gives his selected narrative in his own 
way, facing the class. All of the pupils 
take notes during these stories, and at the 
end of the story hour, votes are taken by 
ballot to name the pupils who have distin- 
guished themselves. These names are also 
published on the bulletin board. (Good 
English is always a requisite.) 


.The work now turns to the invention of 


fiction based on the stories read. The 
pupils make up their stories and read them 
to the class, who judge them.’ The best 
ones are placed in our class story book 
which is kept from year to year. As soon 
as a pupil finishes one he is free to begin 
another, a check list being used to give 
publicity to each pupil’s accomplishment. 
Every pupil has done something; no upper 
limit is placed on anyone by requiring a 
minimum. 

Dramatization. This follows very natu- 
rally. Pupils are invited to group them- 
selves informally in twos, threes, or fours 
to present stories or parts of stories ex- 
actly as they are or with modification. 
Two or three days are given to this work. 
“The Man Without a Country” was so 
well done last term that the pupils were 
asked to present it for their graduation 
program. Parts of “Tom Sawyer” were 
excellently done and were most realistic. 
These and others will be presented in the 
auditorium this term for assembly periods. 


. Portfolios. For a drawing project the pupils 


make and decorate appropriate covers for 
their portfolios in which they keep all of 
their papers done in connection with the 
book work. They have also collected pic- 
tures of the authors and scenes appropriate 
to the stories and pasted them in their 
books. For those keeping the best-looking 
books in every respect I give Perry pic- 
tures from time to time. 


chairman is 
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elected to conduct the oral book reviews. 
He plans the lesson, with my help, and 
later conducts it by himself. He calls on 
pupils for reviews of the books they have 
read. After each review he asks the class 
for corrections, questions, additions. This 
gives an excellent opportunity for every 
one to take part, even the most diffident 
ones. Many interesting discussions follow, 
and sometimes even comparisons between 
authors have been successfully handled. 
Different pupils like different authors, and 
I find that they know very well just why 
they like them. 


4. Evaluation. 
a. Among many things of value are:— 


1.The development of the love of good 
literature. 

2. Familiarity with good authors. 

3. The development of the ability to distin- 
guish between good and poor reading; 
good and poor books. 

4. The development of initiative, poise, self- 
reliance and co-operativeness. 


qo 


. Unsuspected possibilities of pupils are 
revealed and individual differences are 
met. 

6. Pupils who can name only a few good 
authors and their books to begin with, 
can name many at the end of this 
project. 

7.In every case there is work for the 
pupil no matter what his accomplish- 
ment is at the beginning of the project. 

8. The first experiment last term was so 
successful that I have made this work 
a part of my English work with all of 
my eighth grade classes. 

9. We are collecting a valuable set of good 

books for our school library and the chil- 

dren are learning how to take care of 
them. 


10. Pupils are able to discuss intelligently, 


both in school and out, such books as 
young people should know. 

11.A decidedly good effect on morals has 
been obtained. 

12. Individual differences are appealed to 
in a way that I have never reached be- 
fore with the same success. 

13. Concentration and application are de- 
veloped to a high degree. 

14. Every pupil in the class is an individual, 
not a number; also there is abundant 
opportunity to develop the co-operative 
individual, which, in turn, develops a 
good community spirit, and good citi- 
zenship. Is this not the aim of educa- 
tion? We must prepare our pupils to 


take their places in the world as suc- 
cessful citizens if we are educators in 
the truest sense of the word. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 


NORMAN 


Tempe Normal 


Our modern democracy is a monster growth 
from the town meetings of New England. In 
those early forerunners, as we ideally conceive 
them, all citizens were equal, and the decisions 
of the legislative bodies open to the inspection 
of all. A close-up view of these groups would 
doubtless betray many evils and weaknesses. 
Yet, in theory at least, the essential factor of 
democratic government was present, namely, 
the directness of the influence of all the citi- 
zens in guiding the ship of state. 

An important need in America today is the 
development of techniques for making the 
workings of the government more direct, for 
figuratively putting all the people, if not on the 
floor of the legislative bodies, at least in the 
galleries, and above all in the committee rooms 
of these governmental agencies. We _ need 
some way of finding out whether or not mem- 
bers of legislative bodies truly represent the 
wishes of those who elected them; for the 
absence of any adequate check upon repre- 
sentatives is a great weakness of our govern- 
ment. It matters little how democratic their 
choosing may be if no means are available 
for determining their sincerity in office. This 
the press obviously does not accomplish, be- 
cause of the frequency of its partisan sym- 
pathies. 

So far as the definition and support of public 
education is concerned, it ought to be direct 
democracy. The desires of the people and 
their chosen educational experts regarding 
schools should be answered directly by legis- 
lative bodies. No evasions of responsibility, no 
hiding behind the closed doors of committee 
tooms, should be possible. An indispensable 
element of direct democracy regarding school 
legislation is that all actions concerned with 
the support of schools be published in full by a 
non-political medium, and that all the activities 
of legislators, in so far as they concern schools, 
be published and commented upon to their con- 
stituencies in terms of their original promises, 
or, better, of the desires of those who elected 
them. 

The means for developing a non-partisan 
medium to check and report legislative pro- 
cedures insofar as they concern the public 
schools are not so difficult of attainment as 
they might seem. For a possibility for such 
service lies in the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions throughout the country. Rapidly grow- 
ing state organizations are already developed 
facts, and the beginnings of a national organi- 
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zation are to be- found in the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. 

A rough draft of a scheme to bring about 
the effective use of the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations in this connection would be as follows: 
First, in order to get accurate information 
about legislative doings, it would be necessary 
to have the executive committees of the state 
organizations employ as representatives two 
or more educational experts, designated pref- 
erably by the National Education Association 
from a university in another state, who would 
attend and report upon the sessions of the 
legislative bodies. Second, it would be neces- 
sary to enact legislation permitting the repre- 
sentatives of the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, perhaps also the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, to attend all sessions of committees deal- 
ing with educational problems and report on 
their transactions. Third, from the standpoint 
of the dissemination of information, the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association of each state 
would publish at each session of the legislature 
a simple chronology of events concerned with 
education and distribute this throughout the 
state. The votes of each legislator would be 
listed and significant committee actions thor- 
oughly described. Likewise, materials of 
national scope might be published in the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association. To 
be sure, many other details would have to be 
considered in developing this program. But 
these suggestions do seem to include some of 
the main factors in making legislation concern- 
ing the public schools direct democracy. 

The problem how best to co-operate with and 
utilize the Parent-Teachers’ Associations is one 
which many school men and women have pon- 
dered over a great deal. While there is diffi- 
culty and danger in such organizations when 
they dabble in technical features of the school, 
which they are incompetent to handle; still 
they have evidenced immense potentiality in 
supporting and helping the work of education 
when they concern themselves with extra- 
technical matters such as providing materials 
for the schoolroom, library, playground, or in 
instituting valuable measures for school hy- 
giene. There are skeptics who discredit the 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, but no one 
with genuine feeling for social progress can 
deny the great and fine resources they contain 
in the sincere and earnest interest of parents 
in the well-being of their children. That is 
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the motive, which, when turned to social ends, 
outweighs nearly all other influences in making 
mankind live congenially and show interest in 
the general social welfare. That motive, call 
it the parental instinct if you will, has the 
power to protect the public schools from the 
selfish and ignorant forces which seek to dis- 
credit their work. The protection of their 
children is one of the most potent forces in 
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the mothers of the country. If now, with en- 
franchisement, the women of the country can 
be made to use their voting power in protect- 
ing their children’s schools from unjust and 
narrow influences seeking to harm them, then 
education in the future may well look forward 
and develop with a feeling of assurance and 
hopefulness. 


eae 





THE ORCHARD AND DAIRY OF THE ROME (SOUTH 


In the beginning let me say that the orchard 
and dairy work of our school at Rome is in its 
infancy. While a great deal has been accom- 
plished for the short time, it will require 
several years for the possibilities to be realized. 
According to the statistics of a soil survey 
made in Georgetown county a year or so ago, 
the soil is especially suited to orchard growing. 
Yet, there is very little attention paid to this 
industry in either Williamsburg or George- 
town county. A number of homes have no 
fruit trees at all. The same can be said of the 
dairy work, in a measure. There are thousands 
of cows running wild in the woods, but the 
dairy cattle are very few. I would venture to 
assert that in our school district, an area of 
probably one hundred square miles, there 
isn’t over twenty gallons of milk produced 
per day on a year’s average—if this. The 
greater part of this is produced by about four 
or five families. The conditions are very 
largely due to the turpentine and lumber in- 
dustries that have flourished in the past years, 
but are about spent. The people now are turn- 
ing their attention more to scientific farming 
than ever before. I have mentioned these facts 
as they constitute basic reasons for instituting 
the orchard and dairy work in the school, 
along with a course in agriculture that we 
have in progress; also domestic science, sew- 
ing, manual training, etc., that we expect to 
begin this spring in order. to have them in 
working shape by another session. 

I would like to state further that we have 
not had all smooth sailing. We have traveled 
the common road of difficulty to success. The 
orchard by degrees grew out of the school gar- 
den work. The dairying is Mr. Mitchell’s de- 
veloped idea. He has the support of the Federal 
Department. After establishing work of the in- 
dividual garden plots in school garden, teaching 
the pupils how to grow vegetables the year round 
and carrying the work into the homes by 
establishing the home plots that are parallel to 
the school plots, we strove to develop a model 
home garden in our school, adding the small 
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fruits that should be found in every home gar- 
den. Last fall a year ago the class planted five 
hundred choice strawberry plants. This fall 
that number was doubled. Also, one dozen 
each of the following were planted: Cultivated 
blackberries, Eldorado variety; raspberries, 

Cuthbert’s; dewberries, Austin’s Improved. Be- 

sides these, which are planted in the vegetable 

garden, we have about three-quarters of an 
acre planted in peaches, apples, and grapes, 

The following varieties were planted: Peach, 

Mayflower, Vict, and Elberta; apple, Winesap, 

Horse, Red June, and Shockley ; grape, Concord, 

Niagara, Delaware, and Brighton. This part of 

the orchard is under the direction of C. F., 

Niven of Clemson. 

This work is usually done in the botany and 
agriculture periods. The entire eighth and 
ninth grades are required to help with every 
phase of the work. No outside labor is 
allowed. I shall outline the ground we have 
mapped out to cover. 

I.How to buy and select fruit trees and 

smaller fruit plants. 

II. The pupils were showed how to plant trees 
and then required to plant several, which 
they did very nicely. Later grafting and 
budding will be taught. 

III. Special attention will be given to the culti- 
vation, proper pruning, controlling and pre- 
venting insects and fungus diseases by 
spraying and exercising precaution—or- 
chard cultivated for its own value; pas- 
turing and planting other crops in orchards 
are injurious; different kinds of trees 
treated differently; fertilizing trees, etc. 

Just as soon as the ideal school orchard is 
developed and the minds of the people are 
opened to the true value and necessity of an 
orchard, we shall make an effort to put in 
model home orchards parallel to the school 
orchard. We shall teach the people how per- 
fect fruit can be produced in every home 
orchard. This isn’t as long off as you might 
think. The day after Professor Niven planted’ 
our orchard, we took the class to the neigh- 
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bor’s orchard that was infested with the San 
Jose scale. The pupils were taught first how 
to recognize the scale, then the principles of 
pruning several trees. A barrel spray belong- 
ing to the school was on hand. The pupils 
helped to prepare the lime-sulphur spray. Each 
pupil was required to spray a tree. The fol- 
lowing day an eighth grade boy, who is a 
son of one of the wealthiest men in our 
country, stayed at home. I learned through 
the boy’s father that the son had stayed at 
home to put the orchard in fix. He had lost a 
number of fine trees on account of the scale, 
but was trying to save the others. Later, the 
class was taken to another orchard. This 
orchard was two years old and had never been 
pruned at all. A number of the trees had been 
killed by hogs and cows, the others were in a 
fearful condition. It was surprising to note 
the interest and knowledge the pupils mani- 
fested. This served as their examination on 
pruning. Several other boys will prune and 
spray their home orchards under the direction 
of the school. This year, a number of grape 
vine cuttings have been made and set in the 
nursery row at school by pupils. Another 
year, the growing vines will be divided among 
the members of the class to be planted at their 
homes. The above facts will go to prove that 
the orchard work has every chance to succeed. 

The economical value will be taught as soon 
as both home and school orchards produce 
sufficient fruit for canning. This is one phase 
of the work for special stress, great efforts 
will be made to carry this into every home 
in our district. 

So much for the orchard! 


Now, as to the 
dairying, as I have already said or intimated, 


Mr. Mitchell has charge of this work. I would 
that he could talk to you on this subject, as 
he could make it so interesting. It was he who 
conceived the dairy idea. He went to Wash- 
ington to consult the Federal dairymen on the 
proposition of instituting a model dairy in the 
school. The Federal Department was so well 
pleased, that it immediately came to Mr. Mit- 
chell’s assistance by sending Mr. McClain of 
Washington and Mr. Mason of Clemson to help 
in laying plans for the dairying. As results, a 
sanitary barn, a wooden building, with cement 
floor was built. It has the capacity of four 
cows, with grain and hay rooms, stanchions, 
water piped from flowing well, and fitted with 
acetylene lights. A milk house, 12’ x 14’, with 
cement floor, was also built on government 
plans. It is fitted with the lights, hot plate for 
fieating water, and water. This house is 
equipped with a _ separator, churn, butter- 
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worker, butter-mould, milk scales, milk bottles, 
Babcock tester, and all the necessary acces- 
sories. The boys were required to help make 
the cement foundations and to do such work 
as would be beneficial. 

At present we only have two cows, two more 
will be added later. The cows are fed, milked 
and attended to by a school boy, who received 
remuneration therefor. The pupils of dairy 
class weigh the milk, keep record of milk and 
feed, test for per cent. of cream, separate 
cream, churn and mould butter. The following 
principles are considered and taught: Good 
stock, different types of dairy cows and care 
for securing best results. Records are kept 
by pupils to show the economic value of the 
individual cow. Great care is taken in teach- 
ing the sanitary handling of the milk and 
butter, also the use of the separator, ripening 
of cream and churning. 

The purpose of this work is to secure de- 
velopments of sanitary and economic dairies 
in the homes of the pupils with production for 
home consumption and the marketing of a 
higher standard butter when a surplus over 
home needs is produced. 

There can be no doubt that the dairy work 
has had a great influence already. Several 
patrons are getting better cows and eliminat- 
ing the scrub woods cow. While there has 
been no new dairy built, in many smaller ways 
great encouragement has been felt. The ninth 
and tenth grades are ‘given this course. The 
pupils in those grades, as a usual thing there, 
do most of the home work, therefore we find 
it very easy to reach the home in teaching 
these principles. The minute a dairy pupil sees 
a strange cow he proceeds to judge her. It 
is a most interesting sight to see the class as 
they go about their different duties in the 
milk house. The duties are changed so as to 
give each pupil practical experience in every 
phase of the work. They strive very hard to 
excel each other in butter making, etc. 

There is practically little loss of time from 
regular school work. We try to eliminate all 
red tape and make the work as interesting and 
vital as possible by teaching them in terms of 
their environment. This industrial work is 
correlated with very nearly every subject 
taught in school, especially English and mathe- 
matics. It shall be our highest aim and pur- 
pose to so teach as to give every individual a 
broader vision of real living. To do this, we 
must reach the home and correct the deplorabie 
conditions that exist in so many, by inculcating 
a love and appreciation for every thing that 
goes to make life complete. 





Asa Gray’s remark to a student—“ Look, 
Thought and vision each aids and reinforces 


a 
4 


and think,” “Think and leok,”—is true counsel. 
the cther.—Charles F, Thwing. 


























We are not bent on money-making for 
money-making’s sake. We are not working for 
increased dividends to stock-holders. We are 
aiming to transfer those who are spendthrifts 
and thereby public enemies to the thrifty class 
who are public benefactors. 

A government report makes this startling 
statement: A record of 100 average men at 
twenty-five years taken forty years later (at 
sixty-five years of age) would show thirty-six 
dead, one rich, three comfortably well off, six 
earning a living, and fifty-four dependent upon 
friends or relief agencies. ‘I am not con- 
cerned that out of the sixty-four remaining at 
sixty-five, only one is rich. To my mind it is 
somewhat misleading for us Savings bankers 
to lay great stress on savings as a road to 
great wealth. I am concerned, however, that 
more than four-fifths of those living at sixty- 
five out of every 100 able-bodied men starting at 
twenty-five are dependent upon others for sup- 
port. Does this not constitute a challenge to 
those who are engaged in promoting thrift and 
savings? What vigorous, full-blooded young 
man of twenty-five would contemplate for a 
moment the possibility of losing his indepen- 
dence at sixty-five and-depending on the sup- 
port of friends or charity? Should these facts 
not quicken us in our efforts to impress upon 
the young manhood and young womanhood of 
our country the necessity of laying foundations 
of thrift upon which to build independence and 
protection in later years? 

Eighty-three years ago a ten-dollar gold- 
piece was given to a little girl by a rich uncle. 
She kept it as an heirloom for fifty years. 
After her death the gold-piece was left to an- 
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other favorite niece, who recently died. This 
gold-piece was left to another little girl whose 
father suggested that it was about time that 
this ten dollars was put to work, that it had 
been loafing long enough. This practical man 
had figured out that had this gold-piece been 
put to work by the first little girl, it would 
now be worth $1,200. 

I wonder if we realize how much the future, 
not only of our country but of nations as well, 
depends upon the carrying out of the principles 
of thrift and economy. As we try to prognos- 
tigate the business future we find ourselves 
asking these questions :— 

Has building been overdone and have too 
many people bought houses at high prices with 
too little margin of savings invested if values 
should begin to crumble? 

Has the wheat farmer enough margin to 
carry him to another crop? 

Is the laborer with present high wages sav- 
ing a proportionate share of his income? 

Is the tremendous credit being granted by 
automobile companies going to prove a men- 
ace to our future prosperity? 

When we look further afield to the 
settlement of international questions, we are 
impressed with the fact that their solution 
rests largely upon financial adjustments and 
that these adjustments depend largely upon 
the thrift and economy of the people of the 
respective nations and their willingness to bear 
taxation burdens sufficient to wipe out gradu- 
ally war debts, furnish capital needed to re- 
vive industry, and meet the expense involved 
in the repair of devastated regions. 


a 
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“She was a teacher and taught, 
He was a preacher and praught.” 


Both of these young creatures thaught 











That to be proper they aught 
To follow the rulings of the 


English tongue. 


With heavy books, thriftily baught, 


These young people eagerly saught 
To master the foolings of the 


English tongue. 


3ut alas! their work came to naught; 


Both died of old age before thy had caught 
On to the rulings and the foolings of the 


English tongue. 
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THE SOCIAL AIM OF THE EXTRA-CURRICULA 
ACTIVITIES 
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The attempt of late years to adjust our 
schools to the demands of society has given 
rise to certain extra activities which, in most 
of the high schools of the country, have now 
become a part of the curriculum, and it has 
been proven beyond doubt that it has resulted 
in much good. When we look back upon our 
own high school days we note the tremendous 
change, and those of us who are dealing with 
“citizens in the making” feel that the present 
is a decided improvement on the past. How- 
ever, there are those who have never given 
much more than a passing interest to educa- 
tion who criticise these extra-curricula activi- 
ties and call them unnecessary and ofttimes 
dignify them with the title of “frills and fads.” 
Another manifestation of the same thing is 
seen in the breaking away from formalistic 
methods and in the adoption of disciplinary 
means and class methods which are built upon 
the psychology of the adolescent and the de- 
mands of the society for which he is being 
trained. The results obtained by school auth- 
orities and teachers by entrusting responsi- 
bility to pupils and in utilizing their proclivi- 
ties for co-operative and original endeavor 
are gratifying, and promise increased interest 
and attention to the opportunities in this field 
of development. 
Relative to the social aim and to _ this 
work of reconstruction we would here consider 
the place of students’ activities :— 
1,Are they in general accord with the social 
aim? 

2. What have they to contribute in content and 
method to the attainment of the social aim? 

3.What shall be their relation to the regular 
work of the high school (a) in the way of 
supplementing that work and (bj in their 
indirect effect upon it during the period 
of reconstruction and subsequently? 

These activities arose as a response to social 
pressure. With the accelerated changes of the 
past and the seemingly retarded rate of adap- 
tation on the part of the schools, the normal 
institutional lag had degenerated into an ab- 
normal drag. Parents in the immediate pres- 
ence of life’s actualities could not but feel the 
estranged nature of the school. The pupils 
moved by the demands of their developing 
natures found the school lacking in a sphere of 
life where these demands for real living could 
be satisfied. Unreasoning, but none the less 
sure of their grounds, they joined their parents 
to form-a revolting force, demanding that the 
high school should do something to prepare 
for a life, or give an opportunity itself for 
living that would raise the standard of life, 
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and improve the means for gratifying it on 
the part of those who attended. 

Schoolmen seemed unwilling to take upon 
their shoulders this added burden of work and 
responsibility; among them the idea seemed 
prevalent that the work was a part of the 
sphere of moral training and that the home 
was responsible for it. They refused outright 
to shoulder the responsibility, or yielding to 
the social pressure took half-way measures, 
aiming to satisfy what appeared to them to be 
a freakish demand on the part of pupils, or 
an attempt on the part of parents to shoulder 
onto them an added burden. Excuses of all 
descriptions were brought forth in support of 
the idea that the high school should confine 
itself to the old traditional scope of work. 

While the school authorities had marked 
time, the young colts under their charge had 
taken the bit in their teeth and had gained a 
momentum that gave promise of a thorough- 
going runaway. Lacking direction in the 
working out of the problems of their out-of- 
school life, they turned to the college for sam- 
ples. College deans recollect that it was the 
freedom from restraint, the pranks, 


capers, 
and hazings of college life that 


loomed 


large to them as the force drawing them to a 


higher education. 


The high school frat and 
its connected 


history of radical actions of 
school boards attempting to tear them out by 
the roots, the reaction of public sentiment to 
this, the passage of state laws and court de- 
cisions, all stand as a monument to the school- 
man’s lack of grasp of the situation and his re- 
fusal to accept an obligation which the 
nature of the case was rightfully his. 

Today the responsibility of the  extra- 
curricular activities is generally accepted by 
high school administrators. There are plenty 
of exceptions to this, but the direction of prog- 
ress is unmistakably in the line of further 
organization and development. They stand as 
one phase of the movement for the broadening 
of the function of the high school. They are a 
part of the movement to make this institution 
socially responsive, and to this extent may 
be said to be in general agreement with the 
social aim. With the clarifying and objectifying 
of the social aim, there came a clearer insight 
into the nature of the student activities. When 
the schoolman began “to see the promise con- 
tained in the feelings and deeds, which taken 
in themselves,are unpromising and repellent,” 
and as they saw the need of something which 
would enable them “to interpret, to appraise, 
the elements of the child’s puttings forth and 
fallings away, his exhibitions of power and 
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weakness, in the light of some larger growth 
process in which they have their place, and as 
he began to see the import of the school as one 
of society’s functioning institutions, then he 
turned to these activities and found at his 
hand a worthy contributor to his work in 
making boys and girls into men and women, a 
work which he was finding fairly hopeless 
through the means of formalistic applica- 
tion of the intellectual pabulum.” 

An analysis of the student activities shows 
them to comprehend as their’ essential ele- 
ments, the essential factors that are a part and 
parcel of the social aim. This close correla- 
tion becomes apparent from a statement of 
the main factors entering into the demands 
of the social aim, and an examination of the 
student activities with these factors in mind. 
Dewey in his “ Moral Principles of Education ” 
states the demands of the social aim of the 
school :— 

“Apart from participation in social life, the 
school has no moral end nor aim. As long as 
we confine ourselves to the school as an iso- 
lated institution, we have no directing princi- 
ples... . Except so far as the school is an 
embryonic typical community life, moral train- 
ing must be partly pathological and_ partly 
formal. 

“Information is genuine or educative only 
in so far as it presents definite images and 
conceptions of material placed in a_ context 
of social life. Discipline is genuinely educative 
only as it represents a reaction of tnformation 
into the individual’s own powers so that he 
brings them under control for social ends. Cul- 
ture, if it is to be genuinely educative and 
not an external polish and factitious varnish, 
represents the vital union of information and 
discipline. It marks the socialization of the 
individual in his outlook on life. 

“Ultimate moral forces and motives are 
nothing more or less than social intelligence— 
the power of observing and comprehending 
social situations, and social power—trained 
capacities of control at work in the interests 
of social interests and aims. There is no fact 
that throws light upon the constitution of 
society, there is no power whose training adds 
to social resourcefulness that is not moral.” 

We must have in mind the “dominant needs 
of the given period of growth.” The mischief 
in a boy is one of the bases of his education. 
A boy could be made into a man out of the 
parts that his parents and teachers are trying 
to throw away. This suggests that it is well 
that we as educators are becoming better 
acquainted with a period in life which we are 
singularly unable to recall for effective use 
from our own experience. In the following 
paragraphs from Hall’s “ Adolescence ” we find 
a brief survey of the main mental traits of 
the period, and in the lines we find suggestions 
that are pertinent to the consideration of stu- 
dents’ activities. 
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To the demands of society and to the 
psychological demands of adolescence the extra- 
curricular activities are peculiarly responsive. 
They arose as a response to social demand, and 
they shaped themselves in their unham- 
pered youth to meet those demands. Then, 
too, the adolescent has entered the last lap of 
“prolonged infancy,” and his “ puttings forth 
and fallings away” have taken on characters 
which are not so hard for the adult to inter- 
pret “in the light of the larger growth proc- 
ess in which they have their place”; youth 
has indeed come to the point when his instincts 
are social in character, and the very fibre of 
him yearns for the greater place in actual’ life 
which now is so real to him. Adult life and 
his life, when interpreted from a developmental 
standpoint, are as similar in nature as they are 
near in years. His self-initiated activities, ex- 
pressive of his inmost nature, are weighted with 
the means for his development to social re- 
sponsibility if they are directed to that legiti- 
mate end. 

More specifically, first. from the standpoint 
of the social aim, they represent to him a 
“participation in social life.” In them we find 
the conditions of “social intelligence—the 
power of observing and comprehending social 
situations—and social power—trained capaci- 
ties of control—at work in the service of social 
interests and aims.” In them we can find 
“positive ends upon which he can hold his 
powers concentrated and acquire the restraint 
which is of any worth.” Here is a sphere of 
intelligent doing, of “active investigation that 
furnishes” the conditions necessary for that 
exercise of judgment which is an integral fac- 
tor in good character. Here we find the 
“opportunity for casual and free intercourse 
between pupils, and between pupils and 
teachers,” so that the informally social side of 
the child’s nature must be neither starved not 
left to find haphazard expression along more 
or less secret channels. And I would suggest 
that here is a field where the educator may 
water and refreshen his sprouting, genuine 
faith in the existence of moral principles which 
are capable of effective application. In con- 
trast to a large part of the regular school 
work we find here the spirit of co-operation, 
and in this age which is certainly one of co- 
operation the school is surely responsible for 
some definite training in this 
process. 

Swift, in his “ Youth and the Race,” points 
out that‘the means for exercising control over 
one of youth’s gregarious organizations is via 
the leader of the organization. The strength 
of the administrator comes from the weakness 
in the organization; the limits to the imagina- 
tion of the leader and the group in finding new 
and interesting material to work on. With this 
couple the force of environing factors over 
which the administrator has control, and we 
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have a command of the situation, and at the 
same time have left the inherent strength of 
the group unfettered by over-control. Such a 
control is well exemplified in the relations of 
athletic coaches and the team members. The 
life and strength of the team comes from the 
co-operation of the players under the leader- 
ship of the captain, but what a hold the coach 
has on the whole thing through his power to 
give valuable suggestion. It might be said that 
his influence is in proportion to his ability to 
do that very thing. The same rule holds true 
with the other activities, the literary sdciéties, 
the school paper, thé organizations of those in- 
terested in art, science, nature, debate, and 
even into the class organizatiotis and the stu- 
dent organizations. That the admiinistration of 
these activities requires a good “coach” goes 
without saying. Well administered these 
activities have a distinct contribution to make 
to the work that is attempted by the high 
school. > 
In turning to the consideration of the inter} 
relation between the student activities and the 
regular high school work it is gratifying to 
one who has faith in them, to note the value 
placed upon them in the best schools of they 
country. In these schools their subject mat-} 
ter is considered of such worth that credit\ 
counting toward graduation is given in most \ 
cases, while it is very common to find this } 
work substituted for parts of subjects which 
are similar in nature. In some schools the 
training gained by the leaders in the different 
organizations is considered worthy of credit. 
These facts are promising, but there is no 
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doubt but that we are a long way from having 
the problem solved in the average high school 
the country. The work is in of 
development. Concomitant with this develop- 
ment have the work of redirection and 
reconstruction of the high school in general. 
In this latter work we have miany years of 
adjustment ahead of us before the formialistic 
inertia which has heretofote characterized the 
high school will have given way to the thew 
order. In contrast to this, the high school. 
administrator in organizing the students’ 
activities is not hampered with tradition; the 
very nature of these activities is contrary to 
the forming of a set nature. With these facts 
in mind it is plain that the student activities 
will have a noteworthy contribution to take 
in supplementing the regular work with those 
factors which are not readily made a part of 
the regular work. In the years to come when 
these two phases of the school life are becom- 
ing more similar in their nature by the change 
that is taking place from the socializing ten- 
dencies going on in the regular the 
interaction between the two to 
grow stronger and stronger. It therefore fol- 
that in the work of reconstruction, the 
influence of the extra-curricula subjects must 
be recognized and utilized to fullest 
tent. From the standpoint solving the’ 
problem of general redirection and _ recon- 
struction these activities should be conserved, 
and fostered, and directed to their highest effi- 
ciency in order that they may bear the greater 
fruit through their influence on the 
work of the school. 
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A MILE WITH ME 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


O who will walk a mile with me 

Along life’s merry way? 
A comrade blithe and full of glee, 
Who dares to laugh out loud and free, 
And let his frolic fancy play, 
Like a happy child, through the flowers gay 
That fill the field and fringe the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


And who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s weary way? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end o’ the day,— 
A friend who knows, and dares to say, 
The brave, sweet words that cheer the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 
I fain would watk till journey’s end, 
Through summer sunshine, winter rain, 


And t 


n?—Farewell, we shall meet again. 
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CONSCLIDATION’S GREAT TRIUMPH 


The Basket Ball Champions who won over 
all competitors from thirty states at the try- 
out at the University of Chicago in early April 
was a team of country boys from the Con- 
solidated School at Windsor, Colorado, a dis- 
trict of about 1,200 population. 

In appreciation of the team which brought 
to the Centennial State its first national ath- 
letic banner five thousand Coloradians from 
Denver, Greeley, Fort Collins, Boulder and other 
centres crowded into the little community at 
Windsor, midway between the State Agricul- 
tural College at Fort Collins and the State 
Teachers College at Greeley. The Denver 
Times devoted its edition, April 9, to Colorado’s 
“Greeting to Her Heroes,” and sent a motor 
truck with thousands of that issue to be on 
hand at the festivities. No Colorado athletic 
team of any college or university has had a 
more enthusiastic reception than was given 
these country boys when they unfurled their 
banner in Windsor on April 9. This team won 
every game it played, first with all city teams 
in Colorado, then in the Intermountain Tourna- 
ment, and then at Chicago University, when it 
met all champions from thirty states. 

When the victors stepped from their Pull- 


man cars, at La Salle, off the Union Pacific 
train, they saw a welcoming pageant of a 


thousand machines that had come from Wind- 
sor, twenty miles back in the country, every 
automobile decorated with banners and bunt- 
ing, and heard a thousand instruments and im- 
plements that could make a noise banging and 
pealing forth a welcome. 

We regard this as the great educational 
achievement of the season. It puts Colorado 
at the forefront on rural school community 
service. It was infinitely more than an athletic 
championship that was celebrated. It put the 
school team of country boys above any school 
team of city boys in the United States. For 
the first time in American history all cities in 


a great state glorified a school of country boys 
as national champions. For the first time 
country boys and girls, country fathers and 
mothers, saw wreaths of triumph placed on the 
brows of rural school boys. 

Never again will a country lad, when he 
goes to a Colorado city from Weld county, 
tear that he will be hailed as a ‘ 
a countryman. 


“farmer” or as 
; He will always go to a city 
with genuine pride that he is a country boy. — 

Whatever some prudish theorists may think 
of the importance of athletics every one knows 
that one of the attractions of city life is the 
opportunity for athletic spirit. Merchants and 
manufacturers, bankers and _ politicians will 
subscribe liberally to have a city team for 
diamond and the fortune of the 
team ebbs and flows public sentiment rises and 
falls. 

Not one of these country lads who enjoyed 
such honors on April 9, 1924, could have had 
an opportunity to measure spirit and skill with 
city boys, could have demonstrated superiority 
to city boys but for the consolidated school at 
Windsor. 


contests, as 


he Journal of Education in its issue of’ 


November 29, 1923, was devoted to the con- 
solidated schools of Colorado, and the school at 
Windsor was, then and earlier, singled out for 
high praise. We spoke exuberantly of the class 
achievement, of scholastic spirit. and attain- 
ment. No one so much as mentioned athletics. 
We wrote of the financial support the country 
gave the school, of the superintendent, and 
especially of the fact that we had known 
but one community that provided as fine home 
life for the teachers, and none that did it so 
economically. 

The Windsor Consolidated School was not 
created to provide a pride-creating basket ball 
team, which is merely an incident in the com: 
munity spirit that created one of the 
schools of any kind between the seas. 


best 
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THE TEACHER 


FLORENCE HOLBROOK 


The mass of glowing faces turned to thee, 
The minds intent upon thy fiery word, 
The hearts responsive to the lesson heard, 
Give touching proof of youth’s sincerity. 
When in the world the struggle to be free, 
When sorrowing hearts would soar as doth the bird— 
But Life’s great load their effort has deferred— 
Thy words shall set their weary spirits free! 


This is thy triumph, this thy laurel wreath, 
That in the mart of this great pushing world, 
The souls that strive the weary load beneath 
Turn to thy words on memory’s page empearled ; 
In thankfulness for all thy life doth lend, 
Thy name they breathe and say: “She was my friend!” 
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and half the recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, premature old age, reduced efficiency. 
Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as a result, greatly increases professional success. 
Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, Worry should be banished from the world, and would be, if everyone co-oper- 
ated for mutual benefit and relief, in some similar way to that by which the T. C. U. has banished worry 


for Teachers. 








How the TCU. 
Banishes Worry for You 


Pays $50.00 a Month when you 
are totally disabled by accident 
cr confining sickness. 


Pays $11.67 a Week when you are 





quarantined and your salary 
has stopped. 

Pays $25.00 a Month for illness 
that does not confine you to 


the house, but keeps you from 

your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 

Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major 
accidents or for accidental 
loss of life. 

Pays Double these bLenefits for 
travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car, or 
steamboat wreck. 


Pays Operation benefits in ad- 
dition to other benefits if your 
policy has been in force for 
one year. 


Pays 


Larger Benefits—Policies, issued 
for increased benefits at pro- 
portionately increased premi- 
ums, for those educators re- 
ceiving larger pay-checks. 
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These Teachers Have Learned How to Banish Worry 


Miss Ella V. Dobbs, 
Mo., wrote: “The peace of mind 
which comes from knowing that 
there is a friendly organization to 
depend on in case of emergency 
is worth more than the cost, even 
though one never has occasion to 
present a claim.” 


Columbia, 


Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, 
Okla., wrote: “I think the T. C. U. 
is a wreat thing for teachers. 


There is nothing to lose, for if you 
are not sick you are winner, and 
if you are, you get pay. I have 
been a member of the T. C. U. 
over two years and I think it’s 
wonderful.” 


Cut Off and Mail This 


action. It 
that you 
reading 


It commits vou to no 
implies nothing except 
would be interested in 


our Proposition to Teachers. It 
will be followed by no personal 
solicitation. 

Just fill out, cut off and matl 


the coupon on the right. We shail 
then mail you full particulars of 
how we protect Teachers Please 
do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


441 T.C.U. BUILDING 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Worry-Chasing Coupon 


Do You Know What It 
to Be Free from Worry ? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened were it not for worry about the future. 
Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, or that never happen, 


J. 


Washington 


Idaho, 
ing 
sickne 
the T. 


master, 
myself and family until health is 


restored.” 

Miss Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, 
Ariz., wrote: “There is no invest- 
ment so assuring and so reason- 
able as this. The T. C. U. are en- 
tirely friendly and do not try to 
evade their responsibilities.” 


TO THE T. C. U., | 


441 T. C. U, Bldg., Lincotn, Neb. | 
I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 
ain dike a tse Gin GA b a een nae 
MRO Gea WSS. Zao ads cnt sctGeand 


of security to 


is coupon places the sender under no 





Cans 


M. Hammond, Principal 
School, Sandpoint, 
wrote: “It is a great feel- 
know that if 
ss or accident overtakes me, 
Cc. U. at once becomes pay- 
affording ample means for 


Free Information Coupen- — — 





obligation) 
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HUMANE EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER. 
W. M. M. 

“If you are going to do anything permanent for the aver- 
age man, you must begin before he is a man. The chance 
of success lies in working with the boy, not with the man.” 

: —Theodore Roosevelt. 

So important and essential has the subject of humane 
education become in the public school curriculum, now 
that twenty-one states have passed laws which specifically 
require humane instruction in the schools, many teachers 
are finding it necessary for them to know the sources from 
which they can derive assistance in carrying out this re- 
quirement. 

The American Humane Education Society of Boston, 
Mass., publishes a considerable variety and an immense 
quantity of humane literature. This society, started over 
thirty years ago, is one that is best known among teachers 
and school authorities for the Bands of Mercy that its 
representatives have formed so widely in the schools, but, 
since the day when its far-sighted founder, George T. An- 
gell, recognized the value and the power of that wonderful 
book, “Black Beauty,” as one of the greatest of “human> 
educators,” it has added a long list of other publications 
and is constantly producing such matter as will prove use- 
ful to those whose duty it will be to promote humane edu- 
cation. 

It was the American Humane Education Society that 
first started the “Humane Day” observance in the Massa- 
chusetts schools, which has become almost a fixed date 
upon the school calendar, and the “humane day” idea has 
spread to other states. It was this same society that gave 
a prize of a thousand dollars for the best dramatization of 
“Black Beauty” and from time to time has held other 
notable prize competitions for the extension of human: 
education. A “poster” contest, conducted by the society, 
in the schools of Massachusetts, set thouands of pupils at 
work to express their humane ideas in art. In ways like 
these, does this society stand ready to co-operate with teach- 
ers everywhere. To the extent of its funds that are made 
available, it sends humane literature free to those who will 
disseminate it judiciously. It is a publishing house that 
does not seek to make a profit through the sale of its publi- 
cations. Even with the present high costs of production 
and distribution, certain discounts are offered to teachers 
and others who are directly interested in the humane de- 
velopment and education of the rising generation. 

— 

More than 22,000 miles in twelve years. That is the dis- 
tance that one horse has transported a Bazine Rural High 
School boy, Reuben Wilhelm, to and from school. Bazine 
is a small town with a population of 125, situated in Ness 
County, Kansas. 

Sb ee 
COURAGE. 
SAMUEL W. STRATTON 

President, Massachusettts Institute of Technology. 

[From address before the Harvard Chapter, Phi Beta 
Kappa, June 20, 1924.] 

One of the characteristics developed in men by research 
is courage. 

In all ages valiant deeds in the defence of life or coun- 
try or liberty have been praised in song, recorded in his- 
tory and commemorated by monuments of enduring ma- 
terials. These are not only an expression of gratitude 
they also serve to inspire high ideals as to duty, and cour- 
age in its doing. He who scales an unclimbed peak, pene- 
trates an unexplored region, attains a new record as to 
speed or height er distance, or dares to measure the yery 
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small or very great, inspires men to be not afraid in seek. 
ing or speaking the truth. The peak may not be greatly 
different from its neighbors of less height, the land @ 
water at the Pole may not be unlike that already reached, 
but such attainments encourage others to undertake dif 
cult tasks, to seek the whole truth and leave nothing undone, 
not to falter, not to turn back. They give courage to others 
who may be struggling to overcome difficulties or Opposi- 
tion. 

Those who have endured ridicule, suffered Pr ivatiog 
or pain in the search for truth have contributed an im 
measurable force to encourage those who follow. 

ee an 

The following (by value of products) according to th 
census of manufactures of 1921 are the ten leading SToups 
of industries in United States :— 

Food and kindred products, $7,849,607,951. 

Textiles and their products, $6,960,927,643. 

Iron and steel and their products, $5,601,293,417. 

Chemicals and allied products, $4,537,107,207. 

Paper and printing, $3,148,747,282. 

Vehicles for land transportation, $2,506,654,870. 

Lumber and its manufactures, $2,429,512,529. 

Metals and metal products, other, $1,547,924,887. 

Leather and its finished products, $1,544,185,251. 

Tobacco manufactures, $1,048,489,597. 

meen ese 
INCREASING REWARDS IN EDUCATION. 
H. E. STONE 
Dean of Men, West Virginta University. 

Announcement was recently made that the University of 
Michigan has increased the salary of its president to 
$25,000. The Chicago Board of Education has increased 
the number of assistant superintendents of schools to five 
and raised the annual salary to $10,000 per year. The 
Seattle, Washington, superintendency is scheduled to pay 
$10,000 for the last year of the three-year term just be- 
ginning. Salaries of $6,000 to $8,000 in city school ad- 
ministration are no longer uncommon. 

There was a time when law, medicine and theology were 
professions into which proud parents guided their ablest 
offspring. “Teachin’ round” was only the makeshift of 
the less promising girl; a stepping stone for the future 
lawyer; and a winter occupation for men who farmed in 





summer months. Rule-of thumb, opinion, and tradition 
were the rule. It was the day of hand-shaking superin- 
tendents who kept their political ears near to the ground. 

What a changed world, educationally speaking, con- 
fronts the rising generation! Within the memory of the 
average city school superintendent a new technique of 
teaching has developed. Educational tests and measure- 


ments have become tommon tools of administration. The 


recognition of individual differences among pupils has at- 
vanced the elective system and stimulated the vocational 
guidance movement. Departments of education in_ state 
universities, teachers colleges and normal schools have 
developed detailed specific courses that supply the increas 
ing demand for exact igformation. A voluminous profes 
sional literature has developed. Education has become 4 
science or rather a multitude of sciences—or organized 
fields of knowledge tested by experience and controlled 
experiment. 

There was a time when young men went into law he 
cause of the hope of winning one of the few prizes open t0 
great lawyers. The time has come when young men mey 
enter the profession of education with the expectation 
of making it a life work and with the hope of winning 4 
place for which society will giye not only appreciation, Dut 
gmple financial reward 
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BUEHLER OF HOTCHKISS. 


Dr. Buehler was a small-college man—Gettysburg, Penn. 
Nothing was more common than for visitors to the Hotch- 
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Buehler did. But he went a step farther—each such hoy 
must have other claim than that he is poor—he must be a 


youth of exceptional promise and especially of stout 
character and capacity for leadership. If her was a crack 













































by: me kiss school to come away asking themselves, and usually athlete, or a star scholar, the likelihood of his selection 
‘ae others: “What is it that gives this school its prestige?” For was high. So it has come about that the scholarship pupils 
and or to meet the Doctor was not to be stormed by personality; steady the school life. The visitor notes a quiet, respect- 
reached indeed, quite the reverse. Pleasant, rather non-committal, {yl boy waiting on him at table and later sees him cap- 
ke dif not much in evidence; yet year after year—he has held his taining football or speaking the valedictory. Many of the 
unde post for twenty years—the school, tucked away in the cor- graduates of the school who have distinguished it and 
© others ner of Connecticut, has held its own against others headed themselves have been free-tuition boys. Each one was a 
OPpos- by men large in the public eye who would seem to “look jittle Buehler setting standards in classroom and on the 
z good” to the parent with a boy to place. playground. 
or ivalag Hotchkiss is a national institution. Such cannot run on Paces 
“— momentum decade after decade. Parents choose Hotch- Confucius taught five virtues: Humanity, justice, order, 
kiss because it is up to date and not alone because of past care and honesty. Every Chinaman wears five buttons on 
z to the =, hl ; ‘an oneal ‘ H his coat to remind him of the Confucian virtues. American 
an re Suet Was oF fie impersonal order OF men. *€ school children have one button that represents all of the 
was himself normal, even wise. He administered a trust  \irtues the five buttons indicate in China. It is the button 
with great faithfulness. The secret, if one is needed mor2 of the Junior Red Cross with its motto, “I Serve.” 
than this, lay in his selection of lieutenants. He kept his 
good men until they knew as much about the school as he : E ia tg 3 si 
did. For duties for which he felt unequal, he put his lieu- The idea of the slogan, More Birds—Less Bugs, 
tenants forward, unmindful who got the credit provided adopted by the Pennsylvania Board of Game Commieston- 
the school ran at high efficiency. He was the quiet, in- °T #5 all right, but “More Birds—Fewer Bugs” would look 
conspicuous dynamo in the background that furnished the better to the rhetoricians——Boston Globe. 
power and regulated the light that men so much admired. Sint. ae 
He was chosen for his post from a number of assistant In 1524 reading and writing for the great majority were 
masters. These rivals he kept and advanced in every way. “frills.” 
Hotchkiss was one of the first schools of its class to In 1624 arithmetic was a “frill.” 
: take on “scholarship boys,” that is, lads of limited means. In 1724 grammar and geography were “frills.” 
NN. It was found to be bad to have the student body made up In 1824 United States history was a “frill.” 
exclusively of youths uniform in that all came from pros- In 1924, What is a “frill” anyway—Wyoming Educa- 
perous homes. This was one of the sensible things Dr. tional Bulletin. 
rsity of — 
ent to 
creased 
to five 
r. The e e °,° 
»= | | A New Angle to the Teaching of English Composition 
wadhe When Matthew Arnold, that great teacher of boys, was asked why he contin- 
y were ually revised his courses, he replied: “Because I want my boys to drink at a fountain, 
ablest not a stagnant pool.” To you as educators this question of taking the drudgery out of 
nift of rhetoric and composition and introducing dynamics in its place, is one of no little im- 
—_ portance. But when you come to appreciate the color given this subject in “EFFEC- 
ae TIVE EXPRESSION,” you will find many guide posts pointing to a solution. 
uperin- This book is the expansion, the development, of our definition of composition: “Composition is the 
und. process whereby the raw material of thoughts and emotions is made into the finished product of 
, effective expression.” After fifteen years of experience with high school pupils, and with teachers 
ol the in a leading summer school, the author, Dr. Charles E. Rhodes, Principal, Bennett High School, Buffalo, 
ue ol New York, was convinced that the conception of composition given in our definition does remove 
~asure- 


prejudices, does give a new point of view, and does give a new incentive to the pupil which makes him 
The look upon composition writing as a challenge to all his powers of brain and heart. The idea of produc- 


ge ad ing something does appeal to all wide-awake pupils. The plan works. The theory has been thoroughly 
ational tested in abundant practice. If composition is presented as this book explains it, most of the dif- 
me ficulties of the subject vanish, and in their place comes the joy of accomplishment. 
ve 
creas As Dr? Spaeth of Princeton University says: “There is a freshness in the treatment of old ma- 
roles terial, and a richness of new material] in illustration of old principles that makes the book interesting 
reading to any lover of good English. Every page shows the experienced teacher, who has not devised 
ome a priori definitions and made schemes and systems to satisfy his sense of logic, but constantly keeps in 
anized mind the needs of minds struggling with actual problems of composition. To those whose business it is to 
rolled instruct others in the art of writing, as well as to those who wish to make their own writing and speak- 
ing more effective, we can cordially recommend EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION.” 
w he- Bound in cloth, 532 pages, $1.40 
pen to 
ay 
e THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will check notably. important and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M, ANDERSON, BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ HEALTH EDUCATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 


The Health Education Scholarship contest of 
the American Child Health Association was 
made possible by an appropriation of $25,000 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The contest has done much more than 
to create a new interest in health education 
among the teachers themselves. Through the 
local committees in each city with whom the 
committee on awards has been working, the 
community has been awakened to the value 
and necessity of health education in the school 
curriculum. 

The decisions of the committee on awards 
were determined not only by the concrete ex- 
amples of the teacher’s work submitted but 
also by her teaching record, her achievement in 
carrying health education over into the home 
and in correcting the physical defects of her 
pupils. 

Because of the special interest and unusual 
work of the home economics group in New 
York City, a special scholarship was awarded 
to a member of this group. Special scholar- 
ships were also awarded in Washington, D.C., 
and Saginaw, Michigan. 


—o—— 


INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


One of the outstanding features of the prog- 
ress in recent years of the Highland Park, 
Michigan, schools is the adaptation of school 
plans and activities to the needs of individual 
pupils. The last number of the “School Visi- 
tor” is devoted mainly to a summarization of 
the prominent ways in which this idea has 
been applied. 

The health work includes open-air rooms, 
physical examinations, hot lunches, annual 
physical examination of all teachers by the 
school physician, posture work, and the mark- 
ing of pupils for applied health work. 

In the special subjects the Highland Park 
schools are fully abreast of the times. Instruc- 
tion is given not only in vocal music but in 
piano, orchestra and band instruments of all 
kinds. More than 400 girls are being given in- 
dividual instruction in millinery. 

Subject promotions are given in the grades 
when the child has mastered the elements of 
some, but not of all subjects of a particular 
grade. 

Coaching teachers have been employed in 
each of the schools who take pupils aside and 
give them individual instruction. 

The “Unit Room Plan” (a work room and 


two adjoining classrooms) which enables each 
child to have the benefit of a teacher’s time 
every hour of his school day is proving most 
successful. This plan is not only more eco- 
nomical in space and teachers’ time but gives 
the child an opportunity to develop his initia- 
tive, a great asset in life which schools have 
not generally recognized. 


—o—-. 
BIBLE STUDY IN MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 


The M. T. S. A., co-operating with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has undertaken 
a piece of work which contains wonderful pos- 
sibilities along this line. Some two years ago a 
syllabus of Bible study for junior and senior 
high schools was published. This was a course 
upon which junior and senior high school credit 
can be given for outside Bible study. Many 
communities of the state have taken up this 
work. In some places it is being done in school 
buildings on regular school time by regular 
teachers. 

The second and third syllabi providing for 
two years’ work at the rate of one lesson a 
week will be ready in the fall. While not 
technical, J. W. Sexton, writing in Moderator- 
Topics, is of the opinion that this course, if 
done thoroughly, will give the pupil a fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of the Bible, which 
probably is the greatest source of religious 
and moral instruction. 


——9 
THE MUTUAL IDEA AND THE EDUCATIONAL 


REVIEW 


Two policies are illustrated in two well- 
known popular magazines, says Dr. McAndrew. 
One publication is what the editor concludes 
will engage his readers. The other periodical 
is composed as the result of systematic com- 
ments from readers. An American educational 
magazine that undertakes professional leader- 
ship on the one-man plan belongs to the Horace 
Mann era of schools. The present editor of 
the Educational Review abandons the sensitive 
method of quiet inquiry and recognizing the 
active appetite for comparison of plans inserts 
this loud call in every monthly issue soliciting 
expression from readers as to what they want. 
You tear out the page, tell what you want in 
the blank spaces and send it along. 


—————— 
PREVENTING AND CURING DRY ROT 


Probably the disease that is most fatal to 
teachers is “professional dry rot,” a malady 
that may affect the youngest as well as the old- 
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est teachers in service, writes Ezra Lehman, 
president of the P. S. E. A.,in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal for May. Unfortunately, too, un- 
less it is taken in hand as soon as the first symp- 
toms manifest themselves it is hard to cure, 
and the stricken teacher will continue to live 
on physically and inflict his blighting presence 
on the children of the community; for the law 
permits the unburied dead teacher to secure a 
position in the schools if he has influence 
enough with a board of directors. 

The symptoms of this insidious disease are: 
Lack of interest in what others are doing in their 
schools, in educational literature and in the 
course of study; the presence of a tired feeling 
when school matters are mentioned is strik- 
ingly characteristic of its early stages. On the 
other hand there is often an abnormal interest 
jn securing an increase in salary, in getting 
scholastic credit with the least possible effort 
and in the shortest possible time. 

First aid consists in giving the patient a 
good dose of information as to what is going 
cn in the educational world. To do this is the 
aim of the Pennsylvania School Journal. Many 
superintendents recommend or even require 
that their teachers belong to the local, state 
and national educational associations and take 
at least One professional journal. 
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Yen lie 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a 
glass of cold water. 


It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, it aids digestion and eager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your resist- 
ance, energy and endurance. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming med- 
icine. It is just a superior 
nourishing food. 


All Druggists 
Rumford 


Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


















saw the light of day fifty years ago. 


of a writing machine 


About the Remington Quiet 12.” 


The New Quiet 12 


Remington 


is the crowning triumph of that great Remington 
factory at Ilion where the first practical typewriter 


In all of these fifty years no other new model my 
has ever won such instant 
popularity in both schoolroom and business office. 


Its “natural touch,” which makes operation surpassingly easy, its operating 
simplicity, and the consistent beauty of its work are a revelation to everybody. 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say 


Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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SOCIETY NEEDS INNER MORAL REFORMATION 


HAROLD D, HAZELTINE, LL.D., (HARVARD, ’24) 


Downing Pro fessor of the Laws of England at Cambridge University, England 


[From address before the Harvard Alumni.] 


The duty to use his powers for the good 
of society rests, indeed, upon every man, 
but there are exceptional reasons why all 
of us now engaged in the education of youth, 
either as teachers or as administrators, should 
deepen our interest in this special task and 
quicken our efforts to accomplish it in a spirit 
of statesmanlike devotion to the needs of our 
generation. In relation to youth, and to the 
wider society which youth continually fructi- 
fies year by year, we are charged in truth with 
the responsibilities and the burdens of a trust 
of vast importance to the future march of 
events; and at no other time in history has it 
been more needful that the governors and 
teachers of universities act thoughtfully and 
wisely in the performance of this trust. No 
one can study, even superficially, the situation 
of the world today without perceiving that- the 
epochal events of the last decade have pro- 
foundly disturbed all the main conditions of 
life. As an accompaniment of the current un- 
rest and change in society, a serious lowering 
of moral ideals has reacted injuriously upon 
the standards which govern economic, political 
and legal affairs; and this universal lowering 
of ideals now threatens not only the well-being 
and security of the public and private life of 
nations, but also the legal basis and the peace 
of international relations. In this crisis society 





PUT-OFF TOWN 


Did you ever go to Put-Off Town, 








Where the houses are old and tumbling down, 
And everything tarries and everything drags, 
With dirty streets and people in rags? 


On the street called Slow lives old man Wait, 
And his two little boys named Linger and Late, 
With unclean hands and tousled hair 

And a naughty sister named Don’t Care. 


Did you ever go to Put-Off Town 

To play with the little girls, Fret and Frown? 
Or go to the home of old man Wait 

And whistle for his boys to come to the gate? 


To play ball all day on Tarry Street, 

Leaving your errands for other feet, 

To stop, or shirk, or linger, or frown, 

Is the nearest way to this Put-Off Town. 
—Anonymous 
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is urgently in need of an inner moral reforma- Th 

tion, a re-awakening within every body politic, on “I 

including our own Republic, of the nobler emo- ket it 

tions, passions and aspirations of men; and the scien 

necessity for this moral rejuvenation is, in tory 

many respects, far greater than for increased Dr 

intellectual dexterity and power. The very of # 

future of our civilization rests largely upon 

the cultivation of higher moral ideals and their sa 

general application to the manifold activities of oa 

life. Only by the enforcement of an enlight- impo 
ened code of personal, corporate and govern- 
mental conduct can nations be secure in the 
possession of economic rectitude, political in- 
tegrity and respect for law as the basis of 

order and the embodiment of justice. 

America’s place in the world during the next ~ 
half-century will depend in large measure upon ‘ 
the personal character of the graduates of our Sc 
universities. If these men and women be bl. 
robust in moral as well as in intellectual quali- mi 
ties, and if they be inspired in all their acts Li 
by the higher ideals of our Anglo-American stud 
culture, America should not fail to eradicate form 
from her public and private life the evil tenden- 7 
cies which now cause anxious concern. There- 9 
by our country would gain the opportunity of pa 
guiding the nations to more exalted concep- prin 
tions both of *economie and political progress. indu 
and of social and legal justice. 0 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE. By Otis W. 
Caldwell, Ph. D., Lincoln School, Teachers College, and 
William Lewis Eisenberry, East Stroudsburg, 3 State 
Teachers College. Cloth. Illustrated. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
This is an up-to-date revision of one of the earliest books 

on “Elements of General Science,” which captured the mar- 

ket in its early edition, winning an opportunity to improve 
science teaching in 3,600 high schools and college prepara- 
tory schools. ; 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell is not only high man in adaptation 
of the sciences to the needs of students, but is a brilliant 
demonstrator of the art of teaching. 

The authors have retained every feature that made the 
original book so fabulously successful, bringing every 
scientific fact up to the minute, which is of the utmost 


importance. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. 
To accompany Black and Conant’s “Practical Chemis- 
try.” By N. Henry Black, A. M., Roxbury Latin 
School, Boston. Loose-leaf. 170 lessons and 170 
blank leaves for use therewith. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Laboratory work in any science is fundamental and the 
study of a textbook merely extends and organizes the in- 
formation which the student gets in the laboratory. The 
experiments which the student does with his own hands 
should make real and concrete the fundamental principles 
of the science. It is also essential for him to perform 
certain experiments which indicate how these facts and 
principles are utilized at home and in the commercial and 
industrial life of the community. 

One of the aims of all laboratory work is to arouse the 
student’s spirit and enthusiasm for finding out things by 
experiment. To encourage this spirit numerous questions, 
problems, and experiments are desirable. These may 
well be used to give elasticity and variety to the laboratory 
work as well as to emphasize the close connection between 
chemistry in the school laboratory and chemistry in the 
household, in the factory, or on the farm. It is far better 
to have a small number of experiments carefully done, 
well written up, and thoroughly understood, than many 
experiments carelessly rushed through. 

The loose-leaf scheme is in keeping with the latest phase 
of school work. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE CONSTITUTION. By Ray- 
mond G. Fuller. With an Introduction by John H. Fin- 
ley. Cloth. 323 pages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 
America needs nothing more than a uniform and univer- 

sal awakening to the horrors of child labor and the need 

of adequate child labor laws with a spirit that will guaran- 
tee their enforcement. No one thing is likely to contribute 
so much to the accomplishment of all this as will the 
publication of Raymond G. Fuller’s “Child Labor and the 


‘ 


Constitution.” We would not presume to say as well as 
Dr. John F, Finley has an appreciation of this book:— 

“Here is a dispassionate yet sympathetic discussion of the 
child-labor question. It is the most intelligent and con- 
structive that I have heard or read. And it is most timely, 
in view of the proposed constitutional amendment relating 
to child labor which will undoubtedly .come up for con 
sideration this winter. 

“Child labor in terms of deprivation is the labor of chil- 
dren that deprives them of a fair start in life (the ‘square 
deal’ of which President Roosevelt used to speak) in 
terms of health, play, recreation, that deprives them of 
their rightful opportunities of living the life of childhood 
fully and happily in the only time of childhood and that 
deprives them also of proper preparation for adult life by 
putting adult burdens too early upon their shoulders. 

“Prohibitive legislation is necessary, Federal as well as 
State; but the ultimate goal of child-labor reform can be 
reached only through positive and personal methods and 
means. The child must be kept out of harmful and de- 
priving labor by the more inviting and compelling appeal 
of the school and the home. For child labor in the last 
analysis is, as Mr. Fuller has so wisely insisted, a matter 
of individual cases. It is for this prime reason that I have 
urged Federal supplement of state provision to make better 
schools and keep the children in them. This will be the 
best sort of protection of the child against injurious labor. 
But as in the Ten Commandments the prohibitive ones 
come first, so it is necessary to prohibit against child labor 
until the positive influences can come into full and gen- 
eral sway, to keep the child in enjoyment of its rightful 
childhood heritage and in preparation for its more useful 
and noble manhood and womanhood.” 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By John C. Stone and 
Howard F. Hart. Cloth. Boston, Chicago, New York: 
Benjamin F. Sanborn and Company. 

Professor Stone, expert teacher of mathematics in the 
State Teachers Colleges of Ypsilanti, Michigan, and Mont- 
clair, N. J., has been associated with the making of highly 
successful texts on mathematics, first as associate of a man 
already famous, then by himself and now with an eminently 
successful teacher of algebra in a junior high school, and 
this has characterized all texts which he has_ prepared 
wholly or in part, they have been the latest word in the 
art of teaching the subject at the time. 

“Elementary Algebra” is prepared because there is a real 
need of a*book adapted to junior high school students, a 
book somewhat simplified and altogether enriched. While 
meeting the real needs of the new day there is nothing 
freaky about it. The selection of material is based upon 
the recommendations of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements, and meets the new requirements of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. It begins gen- 
eral number by showing the student the meaning and use 
of the formula, and how to make and evaluate it. 

The development of the principles of elementary algebra, 
their use in related subjects, and the extent and recurrence 
of drills and tests are all in accord with the recent ad- 
vances in pedagogy of algebra. 
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PLAY FAIR. By John M. Cooper, Catholic University 
of America. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education 
Press of America. 

America could ask no better champion than the author 
of “Play Fair,” and religion could ask no more skilful 
crusader. 

Take this as a sample: “God is the Father of us all in 
all lands. He plays no favorites. But if ever a people 
were favored by Him, we Americans are that people. 
We are heirs to a new paradise scarcely less rich and 
wondrously beautiful than the paradise lost by our first 
parents’ fall.” 

Every page, every illustration, magnifies the goodness 
of God in giving America to those who can appreciate it, 
and urges devotion to God for his goodness to men. 


THE TEACHER’S STANDARD CLASS BOOK. Ar- 
ranged by John L. Foust, superintendent, Owensboro, Ky. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 

It is interesting to see how publishers succeed by high 
specialization as in the case of The Bruce Publishing 
Company, to whom men of achievement came, as in the 
case of Superintendent Foust of Owensboro, Kentucky, 
who has created a “Teacher’s Standard Class Book,” which 
puts school registration upon the same basis as the most 
scientific savings bank.. 

It has been little less than scandalous, the indifference ot 
many school systems to the registration of pupils. 

The source book of all school records is the teacher's 
class register, and unless it is properly arranged, faithfully 
kept, and carefully preserved, the school statistics are on 
a tottery foundation. 

“The Teacher’s Standard Class Book” contains the 
original register of pupil's entry into the school, his at- 
tendance at every class, and his daily, monthly and semester 
grades in each subject pursued. It has many points of 
merit. It is compact and durably bound. It is arranged 
with fourteen sections of ten’ pages each, which gives 
space for the record of seven classes of thirty pupils each 
for a maximum year of ten months, or fourteen classes 
for five months, with space for a notation for each pupil 
every school day in the year. 

There is a special column on the right of each opening 
for entering the monthly grades so they will stand out 
clearly and there are also ample columns at the end of 
each section for the term summary grades. The leaves be- 
tween the class roll and term summary are narrow, which 
brings these two more important permanent record features 
together on the same opening where they can be consulted 
at a glance. 

Each section of the book contains blank calendar space 
for recording the year, months and days of the months. 
The days of each week are indicated by the initial letters. 
There is an index in the front of the book for entering 
the names of the classes recorded therein. These features 
make the “Teacher’s Standard Class Book” easy to keep 
and convenient for future reference. 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS EFFICIENCY. By C 
A. Henderson, Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
formerly College of Business Administration, Boston 
University. 

The author well says there is need of a book to present 
systematically and without frills, yet in a non-technical 
way, the best practical results of study in the fields vital 
to the welfare of the business man himself. Especially is 
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there need of one which looks upon the business man 
first of all a man who, among other things, is in businall 
It is the right point of view from which to Proceed eve 
towards business efficiency. Short cuts and direct busi. 
ness instruction suffice in part; but in the last resort there 
is no other way to business efficiency than thregh personal 
efficiency. Personal efficiency, as the final issue, further. 
more, is precisely the reason why we should be efficient ig 
business. Business has a tendency to become the kite fl 
ing the man as its tail. But this is to reverse the ort < 
order. Business is for life, not life for business. In a 
meantime business is the larger part of life. 

A sound mind in a ‘sound body, both brought to the 
point of effective use in meeting some responsibility, makes 
an efficient man. After pointing out the growing need of 
ethciency, together with the ends thereof, and our re- 
sources therefor, Professor Henderson proceeds to show 
how to attain first a sound mind, later a sound body: then 
how to get the most out of these during the working da 
working alone or in co-operation with others. He call 
cludes with a review of the meaning, value of, and mel 
to personality, the finished product of efficiency. 


MY CLASS IN COMPOSITION. A  Teacher’s Diary, 
By Julian Bazard. Translated and adapted from the 
French by Phyllis Robins. With an Introduction by 
Rollo Walter Brown. Cloth. 268 pages. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 

There is no American or British companionpiece to 
Bazard’s “My Class in Composition,” and we know of no 
way to have our readers understand the demonstration of 
the art of teaching as here revealed. It is so brilliant as 
to be epoch making. 

We are so fascinated with the skill of the teacher, so 
charmed by the brilliancy of his literary style thet 
abandon all attempt to write about it. : 

Here are a few of the teacher’s comments as he talks 
with the class about their compositions: “Some of you get 
snarled up in trivial matters.” “To choose images is not 
enough; you must know how to introduce them, in other 
words, how to find the suitable pace and rhythm. For there 
is rhythm in prose. It is, of course, neither so musical nor 
so regular as in poetry, but it exists, and until you catch it 
your paragraphs will be heavy-footed and dragging.” 
“There must be something more than graceful ease. The 
ideas to be expressed are in themselves fairly heavy; if 
they are not to crush your paragraph, it must be strongly 
built.” “Offhand work is seldom successful.” “The best 
way to get to the top is to begin, proudly and happily, at 
the bottom.” “The beginning’ should be self-sufficient ; it 
should tell us the subject without our having to refer to 
the title.” “The processes of rhetoric should drop out of 
sight until they become the docile, modest interpreters of 
your thoughts and emotions.” 


A DROP OF WATER. By Margaret Horner Clyde. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Easton, Pa.: The Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This is not only a scientific educational cycle, but it is a 
child’s revelation of scientific wonders, and the Chemical 
Publishing Company, Easton, Pennsylvania, has published 
seventy books of science for children from the grades to 
high school seniors. “A Drop of Water” is characteristic of 
the children’s books. It is a “Rollo” style of a childs 
book brought up to the latest minute in science. 
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An Extra Year’s Service 


On Every School Book Used in Your School 
Means a Big Saving in the Outlay for New Books 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Make thé Booke Last Twice as Long and Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


(Samples Free) 








SPRINGFIELD 


JHE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 














EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The Hillsborough County — (Florida) 
High School held dedication cere- 
monies May 15 for their new $175,000 
annex. The new three-story addition 
doubles the size of the old building. 


Records show an increase in ac- 
credited high schools in Florida from 
thirty-nine in 1913-14 to 110. in the 
season 1923-24. Forty-four _ schools 
in the state have not yet attained the 
accredited classification. 


Arthur C. Wadsworth, _ principal, 
Russell School, Cambridge, Mass., 
who retires on the state age-limit law, 
has been banaquetted by the teachers, 
city superintendent and other school 
people and citizens, who greatly appre- 
ciate him personally and profession- 
ally. 

In Highland Park, Michigan, the 
lunches for the elementary school as 
well as those for the high schools are 
prepared in the high school kitchen. 





— 








FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
as honored the widow of Warren G. 
Harding with the degree LL.D. 


Miss Anna A. O’Connell cof the 
Morse School, Cambridge, has just re- 
ceived the $500 scholarship awarded 
by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation for the successful teaching of 
healthful living. She plans to use her 
scholarship to study health education 
and related subjects at the Institute of 
Technology next year. 


President Ernest DeWitt Burton of 
the University of Chicago suggests the 
need of $50,000,000 for buildings on 
the campus in the next ten years, and 
a good share of it in the near future. 


Lansing, Mich., will have a new 
junior high school when the term 
opens in the fall of 1925. The new 


building will be called the Walter H. 
French Junior High School in honor 
of Professor French, who at the time 
of his death was connected with the 
Agricultural College. 





Harvard’s gifts this year have been 
$14,000,000. ; 


The dues-paying membership of the 
Ohio State Association is 30,000. 


The East High School, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, O. F. Nixon, principal, has 
a new building costing about $800,000, 
one of the best in the state. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, has 1,800 enrolled in the 
summer school. Oshkosh, Wis., State 
Teachers College, 800; Ohio North- 
ern University, 900; Ypsilanti, Mich., 
State Teachers College, 1,400; Chicago 
City Normal College, 2,000. 


Millard C. Lefler, superintendent, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, who had another 
year on his contract, has had that con- 
tract cancelled and is elected for thrce 
years and his salary raised to $7,000. 


Dr. Edwin F. Gay, formerly presi- 
dent of the New York Evening Post, 
who recently resigned as a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University to accept an appointment 
as Professor of Economic History at 
Harvard, has been elected a member 
of the research staff of the National 


Bureau of Economic Research, with 
the title of director. 

That the children of the Otto 
Roesrer school in Saginaw, Mich, 


might study nature at first hand a hen 
was set in a barrel in the schoolroom 
and she recently brought out eleven 
little chicks. 
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Why Teachers 
Eyes Need Care 
ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
oftenfeel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 
FoR Your 


EYES -| 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





The Corlew Teachers Agency 


GRACE,M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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United States Senator Woodbridge 
N. Ferris of Michigan was bril- 
liantly put in nomination for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 
the New York convention. The school 
people of the United States are appre- 
ciative of the fact that Michigan 
school men have been honored in both 
the National conventions, one by 
nominating the winner and the other 
by being presented for nomination. 
Senator Ferris is universally admired 
by the profession. 


The International Mathematical 
Congress will be held at Toronto, 
Canada, August 11 to 16, 1924, under 
the auspices of the Royal Canadian 
Institute and the University of 
Toronto. This is the first meeting of 
the Congress to be held on the Ameri- 
can Continent. Special prominence 
will be given at this meeting to the en- 
gineering and other practical applica- 
tions of mathematics. Seventy scien- 
tific institutions on the American 
continent, and ninety in Europe and 
elsewhere have arranged to send one 
or more delegates to the Congress. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Professor J. K. Synge, 
Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto, 
Canada. 


International Educational Con- 
gress 


The Sixth International Congress of 
Teachers of High Schools will meet 
in Warsaw, Poland, August 27, 28, 29 
and 30, 1924. Delegates from some 
twenty different countries are expected 
to participate. The tentative program 
is: Relation of high school to college; 
Relation of high school to primary 
school; Improvement of high school 
education; Report of the representa- 
tive to the League of Nations; Inter- 
national relations of teachers and 
students in high schools. This con- 
gress will be under the patronage of 
the President of the Republic of 
Poland. The festive opening will 
take place in the hall of the old Royal 
Palace, where the Polish Commission 
for National Education, the first 
Ministry of Education in Europe, 
conferred 150 years ago. The govern- 
ment of Poland has sent to the secre- 
tary of state a cordial invitation to 
American educational organizations to 
send delegates. Any organization that 
desires to send a representative or to 
have a member now in_ Europe 
accredited as a representative should 
write at once to the Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 








EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school 


in America. 


of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
It aims to develop in the student Pe of his own powers in ex- 


or an_ interpreter. ge 


a inker 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


Dression whether as 
granted. 


HUNTINGTON CHAMGERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















“Arlo Publishing, Co. 


for 6th or 7th grades 













THE ARLO PLAN 


Send 100 Who Knows.—Rush Order.” 
We like a letter like this. You write the order. We'll send the 


Did you order Pathways? How about Arlo, Clematis, Anita? 


books. 
CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS 


4th grade and up 
By Bantua B. and Eanzst Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


May 1, 1924, 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 











July 10, 1924 


# MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JULY. 


30-August 1: National Association 


° Teachers 
Dallas, Texas. — Schools, 


AUGUST. 


1: New York Association of Agri 
tural Teacher Prinive 
5 Ithaca, New York, pm, Fission 
as Jeek: Alask 
ciation, Ketchikan, Ragegrek: saws 


6-13: British Associatio 
; n for 
Advancement of Science, Toroute 
Canada. Professor J. C. Fiel 
ogg me fA Secretary. Room §9 
s ullding, . 
Toronto, Canada ——e 


SEPTEMBER. 


4: Massachusetts State N 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. 


OCTOBER. 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educati 
Association, Marquette, Michigan’? 


15-16-17: Annual meetin 
Gmeriesn re Health” aeeodl 
4 ran venue Te Can- 
sas City, Missouri. — oe 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ As 
ciation, Topeka, Hay inoue 
and Parsons. - ee 
ndiana State Teachers’ ~ 
tion, Indianapolis. Accs 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and San 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teac - 
sociation, Topeka. ‘3 “ee 


20: American Public Health - 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. — 


23-25: West Virginia Ed i : 
sociation, Bluefield. meee 

24-25: New Hampshire Society 
Vocational Education, Concord. " 


27-31: Washington Education < 
ciation, Walla Walla and Taceumt 


28: Northern Baptist Ed f 
clety, Holyoke, Masa’ ® 


29-30: Illinois City Superin 
Association, Peoria. en 
Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ 
Pe rs’ Association, 


30-November 1: Rhode Isl - 
tute of Instruction, Provides = 


31: Franklin County Teachers’ - 
sociation, Greenfield —” Bi. 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
cal Education Association, Atlantic 
City. 

30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


‘ 
1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 


tion, Denver, Grand J ti 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith. State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 


Building, Denver. 


6: Wisconsin History Teacbers’ - 
sociation, Milwaukee. soi. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa_ State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
— Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
Iowa Association of Mathematics 
Teachers, Ames. 

8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 
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July 10, 1924 


g-11:_ Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Little Rock. 

0-11: National Association of State 
Universities | in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

Women’s Educational and 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

of Compul- 


ji-14: Natconal League 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

42-14: Nebraska Home Economics 


Associativx, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of 
yersities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 

20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

91: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

94-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
94-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. _ 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

91: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
=. Association, Kansas City. 

g1- National Council of Teachers 
“yl English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
lowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ 
San Antonio. 
28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Association of Colleges and_ Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Maryland State Teachers’ 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


Urban Uni- 


Associa- 


Association of 


Association, 


Associa- 


DECEMBER. 

1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern 
guage Association, eh tae 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 
27-29: American Association for 


_ Legislation, Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. , 
27-30: American Political Science 


Association, Washington, D. C. 
27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. b 
American Associa- 


Psychological 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. ae 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the “at “arr of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
manent. secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, DD. ©.) 
JANUARY, 1925. 

5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 
8-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 

FEBRUARY. 
22-26: Department of 


Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati, Obio. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Many appointments during the summer months 


No registration fee 


No charge to schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
copecialiy those de- 
siring Premeticn, 





ALBERT 


39TH YEAR 








25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
as a business.” 





MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


:: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colle 


hools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; 


recommends good 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogs's Agency : 


sirable place or know ser a teacher may be wanted, address H. 


31 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachers and hag filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 

you neece a teacher rg any de- 
S. Kellogg, 





= SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency fer 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1836 Euclid 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


superior people. 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 


We 


Ave., 


406 Union Trust Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 












WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 









We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . 


Leng Distance Telephone 





Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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New BOoKs ON THE JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS 



























JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 


By Harlan Cameron Hines, Ph.D. 


A practical, helpful discussion in which the author combines with his owa 
opinion a comprehensive resume of the views of previous writers on this subject. 


The constantly recurring questions about what shall be taught in the junior 
high school and how it shall be presented, and what shall go into the training of 
the teacher that will guarantee adequate preparation for teaching junior high 
school pupils are answered by bringing together, summarizing and analyzing the 
various opinions that have appeared in recent publications. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 


By Emma V. Tindal and Jessie DuVal Myers 


A book, based on the belief that guidance is the principal function of the 
‘junior high school, in which the authors give an intimate picture of life in their 
own school together with a discussion of underlying principles. 


The volume is in no sense a theoretical discussion; it isa record of growth 
in thought and experience in a particular school. Being the first in its locality, 
the Holmes School has served as a proving ground of junior high school theory 
and practice. While much of its work is experimental, only such activities are 
recorded as have proved to be of value under the severe test of actual trial in 
classroom or club. 


PROCEDURES IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 
F By Douglas Waples, Ph.D. 


An unusual combination of a study of problems and procedures in high 
school teaching and a guidebook for teachers in training, giving definite informa- 
tion and helps. 


The avowed purpose of the book is to challenge the teachers’ thinking and to 
stimulate criticism ; criticism of conventional methods of teaching, of the teacher’s 
own standards and technique, and of the training course itself as an example of 


good teaching. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 





























